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THE PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG. 



ITS TRADE, POPULATION AND FU'JURE 
PKOBPECT?. 



(From Hongkong Daily Press, January, 1900.) 

Now tbat Prince Henry of Prussia has turned 
the first sod in the new German railway sys- 
tem in Shantung it may be of interest io show 
the province as it was live years ago, and ven- 
turea few observations as to the future possibili- 
ties of commercial enterprise in this historical 
unit of the M Middle Kingdom." 

Shantung, in the eyes of the student of 
Chinese classics, is a favoured province on ac- 
count of its being the birthplace of Confucius, 
and many are the pilgrimages made to the 
tomb of * the master* at the quiet little town 
of Ch'u-fou-bsien, situated thirty Chinese li, or 
about ten English miles, east of Yen-Chou-fn. 
The province is also remarkable because the 
longest canal in the world passes through it, and 
likewise the Whang-ho or Yellow Kiver — a 
waterway that has, perhaps, caused more sorrow 
and suffering than any other river on earth, 
and, lastly, it was within its boundaries that the 
first seizure of territory took place since the 
Japan-China War, marking a new era in the 
affairs, not only of the Dragon Throue, but 
also of the Far East. 
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The name of the province is derived as fol- 
lows, namely, Shan, a hill, and Tung, east. 
Both these characters are ideographic symbols, 
that is. they are intended to convey an idea in 
their form. The first is supposed to represent 
jagged mountain tops, i e. hills, ^hile the second 
is formed of trees, and the sun shining through 
the branches is east, hence the meaning of the 
name Shantung is "East of the hills" — en 
passant, I may mention that powers of inference 
are a necessary part of the traveller's equip- 
ment in China ! 

HOW TO GET THERE. 

Should the traveller elect to visit Shantung 
he can at present do so with ease by taking 
steamer from Shanghai to Kiaochovv Bay, 
Wei-hai-wei, or Chefoo, and in each case he 
is, in trans-Pacific phraseology, " right there." 
Should be desire to see a little of the interior 
of China he can approach his goal either from 
the south via (Jhinkiang and the Grand 
Canal to Chinkiang'pu, from which point he 
should leave his house-boat and continue his 
journey by pony, mule-cart, or wheelbarrow — 
the latter equipped with sails — or he can ride 
or take cart from Tientsin. Having entered 
the province from the various points named, 
I recommend the more adventurous globe- 
trotter to adopt the newly-opened Shanghai- 
.Xiaochow bay route, and from this point 
proceed inland. Let us suppose, however, that 
lie rides down from Pekin or Tientsin. From 
either city in good going weather the journey 
will occupyiseven days' march. In the wet season 
of the year — July to September — this may be 
indefinitely prolonged, as the roads at times 
become almost impassable, and the plains are 
transformed into lakes of no mean depth. 
The surface of the ground is one series 
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of plains, stretching' from beyond Peking 
to the Yellow Hirer, and in the spring 
and early summer seasons they present to 
the gaze one waving green expanse, broken 
only where tb« eye is arrested by some 
village or walled town. When within about 
thirty miles or so of the Hwang- ho we catch 
our first sight of the Shantung hills, foremost 
among which stands the celebrated 5ft u* Shan, 
one of China's sacred mountains, attaining an 
altitude of over 5,000 feet, and whose summit, 
crowned by temples, is usually crowded with 
pilgrims. The ascent of this mountain is made 
by a winding road twelve miles in length, which 
is one long flight of steps, and for the first 
portion of the uphill journey very beautiful. 
Cyprus trees line either side. Periodical pil- 
grimages are made to these temples — especially 
during the eighth moon — by thousands of wor- 
shippers, and, as in oth^r similar sacred or 
historical places in the East, beggars, who ap- 
pear to vie with one another in physical and 
moral wretchedness, are found in great numbers 
and appear to collect small fortunes in alms. To 
those who are acquainted with Burmah a great 
similarity would be seen to exist between the 
temples of the Tai Shan and those of the Shoay 
Dagon Pacroda at Rangoon. These flights of 
steps are well worn by the tread of pilgrims who 
have frequented this place for over 4,000 years. 
Situated at the base of Tai Shao is the city of 
Tai-An-fu, in which are located over 800 shops 
for the sale of gilt- paper offerings for the gods 
of the sacred mountain, and a good business is. I 
am told, done with the pilgrims who, I may add, 
are squeezed for all things two-thirds more than 
the ordinary inhabitants. Have we foreigners, 
I wonder, much to learn from the Chinese in 
this respect ? 
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THE "CHINESE SOHEOVV." 
To return, however, we at last catch sight of 
the Shantung" hills and an onward journey of 
thirty miles brings us to the town of Che-ho, 
situated at a bend of the Yellow River or 
" Chinese Sorrow," as it is not inaptly styled by 
the natives. Here the difficulty and duration 
of the passage across is dependent upon the 
season of the year. For instance, I once crossed 
the river on the -7th January when en route 
from the Yaugfse to Peking. The ice was at 
that time almost formed across, the actual 
boat passage being not more than 160 yards. 
Again I crossed at the same place on 14th 
June, when the water covered an expanse of 
over 300 yards, and such was the strength of the 
current that it took the flat-bottomed barge 
over half -an- hour to tack up stream in order 
to gain the required landing on the opposite 
side. Once morel passed over the Yellow River 
at the same crossing on 5th August, but ere I 
could reach the place of embarkation I had to 
travel on an embankment. Running at right 
angles to the river for a distance of three miles 
the surrounding country was flooded and the 
water still rising, and I was not surprised to 
learn later on that it had been swept away and 
many lives had been lost. 

Situated at the western side of this ferry is a 
village which when I last crossed was certainly 20 
feet lower than t he river surface, which was still 
rising, and at that time only within a few feet 
of the top of the embankment, which showed 
every sign of having a tendency to give way, 
notwithstanding which the many hundreds of 
inhabitants were carrying on their daily routine 
heedless of the approaching danger. To our 
Western ideas, does not this trait in the Chinese 
character seem very strange? When crossing 
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the Hwangbo the first fact which must strike 
the traveller forcibly is that if railways are 
being carried alone in its vicinity great care 
must be taken in making- thn banks cf approach 
to the bridges of far more than the ordinary 
dimensions and strength. Once across this 
sadly historical river our route lies S.S.E. to 
the capital of Shantung, and the distance is 
about ten miles. 

THE CAPITAL. 
The ground from the river tn the North 
Gate of Tsiuau-fu is low and swampy, and 
by experience I find that the traveller, if 
riding, can with much more ease and advantage 
make this short journey by turning cost, and 
proceeding on top of the inner embankment to 
the port of the capital, l.oh-K'ob. distanced but 
four miles from the North Gate. The direct road 
from the Fellow River is, more or less, always 
iu a swampy condition, but the "going** on the 
embankment is always excellent for man and 
beast. Carts, of course, are not permitted to 
take this short cut. Tsinanfu, the capital, is 
without doubt a city of the lii*st class iu every 
respect. It lies at the foot of the ran ere of hills 
before alluded to and its bearings are 3o* deg. 
50 miu. N.lat. 1 1 7 E. long, and it has a gradual 
slope from south-west to north-east. Situated 
in the south-west snburb are magnificent 
springs, giving forth many tons of water {of 
more than the ordinary excellence of composi- 
tion and lustre) per minute, and, as a conse- 
quence, the streams flowing from these natural 
fountains and through the cil y to a lake situated 
on the north side tend to make this one cf the 
most cleau and healthy cities in the Empire. 
Its markets rival those of any other city inland 
and its mercantile trade is very large. " In the 
summer evenings the lake before alluded to is 
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visited by pleasure parties, and across the water 
can be heard the raerry sounds of music and 
laughter. Excursions too are frequently made to 
the various temples situated upon the neigh- 
bouring" hills, and altogether the gilded youth 
of the metropolis appears to take his pleasures 
not sadly. Tsiuau-1'u being the headquarters 
of the Governor and high officials, as a 
natural consequence very considerable traf- 
fic takes place bptween it and the various 
head centres of officialdom within tl.e pro- 
vince. The residents of this city, who num- 
ber over 100,000 souls, include a Moham- 
medan colony of £0,000, who (as usual in China) 
reside in the immediate vicinity of the West 
Gate suburb. Both within and without the 
city are located various Christian missions. 
At a distance of about live miles due east of 
Tsinan-fu rises a small, almost conical hill, com- 
posed wholly of a magnetic iron. Other similar 
hills lie scattered over this district and appear 
to be of volcanic origin. Passing onwards 
from the capital our route to the new j,ort 
lies at the baso of the hills, which at intervals 
present to the eye a beautiful contrast to the 
greet) expanse which stretches in an unbroken 
line to the horizon, similar in appearance to the 
paddy fields of Burma h and Si am. The next 
town of importance encountered en route is 
Tsoupiug (or Joping). charmingly situated at 
the foot of the hills, which at this point average 
their highest altitude, always excepting the Tai 
Shan, which stands alone and more to the west. 

A LAROIi TRADE CENTRE. 

This town is a large trade centre, and by 
the many groves of mulberry trees visible 
throughout the district it does not require any 
stretch of imagination to realize that silk 
is a large industry here. A stroll through the 
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streets will at onco dispel any existing* doubts 
upon the subject, for displayed to the gaze are 
hanks of this valuable commodity iu a large 
number of the shop windows, and the supply 
would appear to be abundant. I am informed, 
however, that this trade is decreasing" year by 
year, and that its dimensions are inconsiderable 
at present in comparison with the past. This 
is traceable to two causes : ( 1 ) The excessive 
cost of transport. (2) The fact that the people 
are bound down (illegally) to sell their silk 
through a middleman, who is required to report 
such sales to the local officials, who stand in with 
a speculation ring, aud gladly as the people 
would export their produce to Ohefoo and reap 
the higher rates usually paid by Europeans they 
are unable to do so. Every year a French 
gentleman travels inland from the treaty port 
to purchase what silk he can, aud his advent is 
looked forward to with eageruess by those who 
are untraramelecl by this coercion, namely, the 
native Roman Catho ics. Here an English 
missionary, of independent means, has planted 
South A merican cotton, which grows exceed- 
ingly well in this district, and in the future 
may add materially to the wealth of certain 
portions of Shantung. I must mention that 
the soil of this province varies very considerably, 
for instance, two days' march may carry one 
through, say, a tirst-class fruit and cotton 
district, while the next fifty miles or so may lead 
throng u a country where it does not pay to 
cultivate these products, but which may be 
excellent beancake and straw-braid centres. 
I w T as informed that the straw raised on the 
dark brown soil yielded as the sally switch to 
the skilful manipulations of the braid manu- 
factures, while that grown upon other soil was 
liable to crack or break oft* short. 
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THE COAL DISTRICT. 

From Tsouping the route lies to Chib- 
Ch'wan, another trade centre of importance, and 
from this point wo must turn oft' south from 
the ' Great Road ' aud travel up the Lau-pu 
valley to Po-shan and Yeushing. the two 
busiest towns of their size in Shantung*. Here 
are situated the mines whose coal has been pro- 
nounced by experts to be the best in North 
China. Here also are the potteries, the produce 
of which we meet with d&ily being hauled in 
barrows all over the country. At this place- 
also are the famous glass manufactories of the 
province. The towns of Poshan and Yeushing 
are surrounded by fine walls and lie exactly at 
the head of the valley and are separated only by 
a stream about fifty yards broad- They present 
to the eye in a very diminutive manner the ap- 
pearanceof Engrlish manufacturing towuswhen 
viewed from a distance, more so, iudeed. than anv 
towns known to me in China. The very inha- 
bitants are begrimed with the ' cleau dirt ' of 
their factories. Water pure as crystal rushes 
through the sloping streets of Poshan in well 
kept stone- paved viaducts, lending to the town 
a cleanliness savory, to say, exceptional in the 
Chinese Empire. From Poshan we must 
retrace our steps <?own this happy valley to 
Chih Ch'wan, which, I may remark, is also the 
head centre of an extensive coal mining dis- 
trict. From here our course lies to Tsing- 
chow-fu, which is the ancient capital of th* 
province and still a city of much importance. 
Like Tsouping, it lies at the foot of the lulls and 
is, I believe, considered to be the head centre of 
the silk trade in Shantung. At Tsingchow-fu 
a large Mauchu garrison is upheld, and, as in 
all parts of China where the reigning dynasty 
have placed their troops, the Tarters occupy "a. 
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Separate Walled city i t fcbeir own. From he-e 
ire must, proceed onward to Wei lU'cn. which 
to roy thinking is the Clapham Junction o| the 
province Besides being ■ birge business 
cen're, nearly all the trade of the province 
passes through it, and imports and exports nearly 
ail find this their destination prior to re- 
distribution. From this highly important 
bead centre to Cbefoo, the original 'open port,' 
the journey occupies six good days' march, but 
to Tsiag-tau, at Kiaocbow Bay via Kao Mi, it 
occupies but three and bait days. From Wei 
Hsien let US continue our journey to Kiao- 
cbow and thence to the mouth of the bay. and 
our tour from a birdseye point of view is 
completed, 

IS THE PROVINCE KICI1 ? 

"The rich province of Shantung " is a phrase 
I frequently bear repeated. Is this correct ? 
Strange though it may appear a contradictory 
answer can truthfully be returned, "Yes and 
No ! " and as a proof of this let us take for 
granted that no attempt at estimating 1 the 
population of Shantung- has proved better than 
the official figures, and, therefore, wh take the 
population at thirty millions, which is pro- 
I ably, in my opinion, a lew estimate. The 
total area of the province is 65.100 square 
mile*, or 1H millions of English teres, or 85 
millions of large v>o\v Betfe it is necessary to 
observe that Chinese measurements are variable 
even in the same province. The fehantung 
large mow eontttiuti one-ninth less than had an 
English acre. 

ISow let BS suppose SB extreme case, viz.. that 
every inch was laid down under wheat for one 
vear like a European country, what would 
the result be? What would it produce? 
Tlie answer is simple enough. Taking the 
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ordinary yield of fair average ground io 
average years it would only give tloin 1 *J t * 
baskets of grain per inhabitant; but, as 
in Shantung", they have three crops in two 
years, and as rod millet yields 60 percent, more 
than wheat , this raises the entire average pro- 
duce of the whole of the province to a little over 
18^ bushels per inhabitant for all kinds of grain, 
not even leaving the thirty millions of people 
standing ground! The English, Irish and 
Scotch consume 17 bushels of grain per in- 
habitant, the Germans 16, the French 25, ant 
the Russians, who I take it are nearest to the 
Chinese in poverty and circumstances, consume 
20 bushels of grain per inhabitant, bu f . the 
Shantung man to get 1H$ must sow every inch 
of his country Now, of course, all the land 
cannot be cultivated. There must bo a certain 
allowance mude for mountains, sand and soda, 
waste morasses, river beds, lakes, roads, paths, 
towns, villages and burial places — the last being a 
disastrously large it^m. The proportion of uncul- 
tivated land varies iu different countries. In 
Great Britain, France and Germany the pro- 
portion of uncultivated land is 40 per cent., in 
Italy and Denmark the uncultivated ground 
is only 3tf per ceut., but iu Russia and Spain 
the uncultivated ground amounts to >0 per ceut. 
I propose to tix the uncultivated ground in 
Shantung at 25 per cent., as I feel sure i hat at 
least one-iourtn must come off the cultivated 
area. Tlat will reduce the grain producing area 
to 63 J millions of large mow. But then grain 
that has to be eaten is not the only thing that has 
to be raised. The Shantung man wants cot- 
ton for cloths, aud bedding, paper, mats, rope, 
and twine, oil for cooking and light, salt, sugat, 
tea, tobacco, matches, millstones, a boiler, a pan, 
knives, kettles, crockery, medicines, weapons 
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and farm utensils. He has to engage the ser- 
vices of the mason and carpenter, the smith and 
tin* Gotten scutcher. He generally wants some 
skin cloths to k«e|> him warm outside during 1 
tliH winter mouths, and perhaps some alcohol 
to use ins'de — certainly numbers seem to have 
it. I reckon that fruit may be grown on the 
waste ground (i.e. the hill sides) and that the 
vegetables are represented iu the corn area. 
This is a long* list of personal indispensables for 
so poor a people; but there is more to add to 
this, for alt hough the Shantung man can almost 
dispense with coal, wood and bricks, and al- 
though he needs no pasture land for meat, milk, 
butter and cheese beyond that afforded by the 
mountain slopes and river beds, still the land 
has to provide for these and other general ex- 
penses, such as beasts that aid in the cultivation 
and do the haulage or carrying of the country 
both as to fodder and corn. The pigs which 
furnish the pork have to get their share, like- 
wise there must be a provision for paying Im- 
perial taxes and local imposts, as well as for 
road, bridge and temple repairs, for marriages 
and burials (destructively large items), and, if 
anything is done atit,foreducatiou. Rent I have 
not mentioned, for when ground is rented it 
generally takes all the profit. Seed corn has 
to be thought of. and forms a charge of from 
one to three per cent. To provide for all 
these things I estimate that the produce of 
one-fifth of the cultivated area (20 per cent.) 
must go at the very least. The natives con- 
tend strongly that it takes mor-j than 20 
per cent, of their produce to exchange for 
other necessaries, but I resist this contention 
1'iitliB ground that were such the case there would 
not be enough left to support life in the 
province. Other stations spend about 37 i to 43 
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per rent, on things ontside their food. but I do 1 1 < ■ < 

think »hai tin- shantung people do, tor if they 
did it would only leave th«ra fc*| bushels of 
grain per inhabitant, on whch tl.ey conli i ot 
cx'st for •*'»"» days, and then « ne third of that 
would nave to be coarse red millet. We see 
then that after this moderate est i mute i fie 
available area for breads tuffs proper 1ms to be 
reduced 1'2\ millions of large mow, leaving 
a uet area of somewhat under 51 j millions of 
large mow, being one and oiiH-tifth English 
acres per inhabitant. The deduction of t ne- 
i'ourth from the produce of the whole area as 
an allowance for unproductive ground and the 
deduction of a still further one-fifth from the 
remainder to provide for necessaries outside 
breadstuff's consumed, reduces ihe act vol 
amount of grain of all sorts available for cense mo- 
tion down to 114 bushels per head per year. 
That is less than two-thirds of what an English* 
man consumes in addition to all Ins meat and 
cheese, milk, butter and eggs, Ac. It is about, 
two-Hitrds of what a Frenchman uses and hardly 
half of what th«i Russian peasant gets. Of this 
11 I bushels four-ninths must be coarse red 
millet, of the remaining five-ninths half mm- the 
beans. These shantung people breath each 
day, just as we do 30 028. Of oxygen, and they 
require 2^ or U Ihs. ef bteadto earUoni e it as 
we do, but they only get 11 to :J lbs. Such is 
the case with the a etage ninn; but what of 
those who in life's struggles get much less than 
this small share, which goes to make the abun- 
dance and wealth of the more fortunate? 'i he 
foregoing figures show that the average cost of 
a Shantung man's bread is little over 2<».o»*0 
small cash. If you add the cost of his clothing 
and other needs it conn a to about -o'.t im small 
cash, which in 1S95 amounted to taels 6| and 
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8 J respectively. If the entire produce of tbe 
cultivated area were converted into cask, divided 
between landholders of ten large mow each, 
their yearly family expenses in cash estimated, 
the total of these expenses found snd sub- 
tracted from the value of the grain, much 
the same result would be arrived at, only 
it wou d leave still less corn for them 
to eat and is. therefore, iuadmissable as a 
method of estimating except as proving the 
line I have laid down to be fairly correct. 
Speaking in terms of grain, the inhabitants of 
England, France, Germany and Russia have 
approximately twenty bushels of corn to eat, 
The Shantung man has only Uj-atthe very 
outside. The people of England, France and Ger- 
many have two and one-sixth acres to cultivate. 
The Shantung man ha* only one and one-fifth, to 
cultivate. Little, I fear, exists to modify all 
this. There are exports and imports, but the 
silk does not more than pay or the calico, nor 
the beancakes more than pay for the corn, and 
I question whether the strawbraid. dates and 
vermicelli more than pay for the cloth, paper, 
opium and sundries they use from the outside. 
Their coal only suffices for themselves, like- 
wise their irou. Their export of crockery and 
glass to other provinces cannot be very large, 
and the profit ou cattle raised on uncultivated 
lands is only what all people have, and is not 
a very considerable item even in their own eyes. 
Now to laud and agriculture. The average 
rent of land in the United Kingdom, France 
and Germany is £1 per acre, or, say, 3 per cent, 
on the value in tho.se countries. In Shantung 
the average rent of laud is ISs. 4d. per acre, or, 
say, 8 per cent, to 9 per cent, on the value. 
Money raised in England on land costs 4 per 
cent, to 5 per cent, per annum interest on loan. 
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Money raised in Shantung on laud costs about 
22 per cent, interest on loan per annum. 
Average laud in England yields twenty-eight 
bushels of wheat per acre. Average land in 
Shantung in the best year yields 1SJ bushels per 
inhabitant. In ordinary years only ten bushels 
per acre. 

CAUSES OF POVERTY. 
That Shantung at present is a poor country 
it appears unnecessary to advance any further 
proof. The Yellow River is an exceptional 
burden, but yet it does not effect more than 2 
per cent, to 3 per cent, of the entire population. 
The province sutlers obviously from natural 
and unpreven table causes such as loottfts, 
drought, excessive rains, hail and a succession 
of bad harvests. This poverty we can trace 
directly to causes physical, political and in- 
dustrial, any one of which are in themselves 
sufficient to sap the life blood out of a human 
beiner. The principal of these causes are, to my 
thinking, as follows, namely, physically, the 
large extent of barren and unproductive moun- 
tain soil and the very bad state of the public 
highways makincr distribution and exchange of 
commodities difficult, costly and slow. Conse- 
quently, the difficulty of emigration, thus mak- 
ing land incredibly dear, and over populated in 
some places, and desolate and valueless in other 
places. Politically, * squeezing ' by officials 
and a general feeling of distrust, so disastrous 
in commercial undertakings, has much to do 
with the poverty of the province. As an 
instance of the ill-advised policy in one of th^se 
respects I was informed that nearly all the 
foreign goods sold in Ichow-fu came from 
either Tiger Head or Chefoo via Wei Hsien, 
thus involving an overland haul of from 700 or 
1,100 li y whereas the great mart of Tsing- 
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Kiang'pu cm the Grand Canal is distanced only 
460 U. and other ports on the same waterway, 
such as Yaowau and Taierhchuang, are only 
about 200 Li from Ichowfu. The local magis- 
trate gives as the main cause of this anomalous 
fact that the cheapness of water transportation 
is offset by the numerous and extortionate 
lekin 'squeezes' on the Grand Canal, there 
being 1 no less than three large barriers and ten 
smaller ones between Chinkiang and Tsing- 
Kian'pu, a distance of about 300 H, so that 
it becomes cheaper to transport goods overland 
from Chefoo, where 1 hey get the advantage of 
steamer freight rates and a single honest Cus- 
toms chargn from the Imperial Maritime Cus- 
toms. At the larger of the three lekin bar- 
riers they charge eighty cash per 10<> catties 
-of leans, and the others from 50 to b'O cash 
per 100 catties. Abont the same rates are 
charged for cereals, except Kiang-nan rice, 
which is free. They could not tell me what 
is charged on imports, as ■■ foreign goods " are 
rated according to p'iao-tze (bills of lading) 
furnished by the Imperial Maritime Customs. 
The industrial cause to the hindrance of pros- 
perity is, I think, that the people of Shantung 
are almost wholly dependent upon the {'oil and 
agriculture for their livelihood, and, consequently, 
when crops give ut disaster stares them in the 
face. Likewise their inability to manufacture 
anything and their utter ignorance of me- 
chanics. Even their straw braid trade they are 
losing because they will not take the trouble 
to supply the market with braid up to their 
samples. 

THE NECESSITY OP ttOALS AND RAILWAYS. 
Let us now turn to the other side of the ques- 
tion and take a glance at Shantung as it might 
and should be, and here it is necessary to state 
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that every improvement is dependent upon two 
things, namely, the building of railways and the 
reconstruction of the public highways upon a 
proper system. Without these innovations it 
will always be impossible to revive trade, which 
in some commodities is slowly but surely de- 
creasing, or to transport the mineral wealth of 
this province when its treasures are unearthed, 
A very brief and superficial geological survey 
of this country discovered to me coal of a first- 
class quality and in abundance, iron, copper, 
silver, gelana, asbestos and mica, the latter 
in vast deposits; but just at present I shall 
refrain from making further mention of these. 
Let it suffice to say that they are to be found. 
The route for the line of railway which I 
surveyed in 1896, namely, from Kiaochow 
bay to Tsinanfu, is the very one now to 
be constructed by German enterprise, and 
it will be a paying one. The points to 
be touched by the " iron road,'' as the 
Chinese call it, should be starting from the 
new port first of all, Wei Hsien (30 deg, 40 
min. N.L., 119 deg. 10 min. E.), which, us I 
said before, is tbw Clapham Junction of the 
province, then Tsiug Chow-fu, the ancient 
capital, Ohih Ch'wan, from which a branch line 
must run up the Laufu Valley to the coal 
miues of Poshan, a distance of less than twenty 
miles. Here are situated extensive potteries 
and glass manufactories, which employ over 
two-thirds of the population of Poshan and 
Yenshiug Hsien. From Chih Ch'wan the line 
should pass by Tsouping, and thence to the 
capital, Tsinan-fu (36 deg. 50 min. N. lat. 
117 deg. E. long.). Now let me come to ■ hard 
facts,' and briefly set forth the advantages of 
this route. First of all Tsinan-fu is the Pro- 
vincial Capital, and its trade is the largest. 
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The cities of Tsonping Tsiug Chowfu aud Wei 
Hsieu are all great Lend centres of trade; they 
are the marts to which the produce of the 
surrounding districts is brought aud sold aud 
fro cu which it is redistributed, aud a traveller 
has ocular evidence every day of the vast pas- 
senger traffic (comprising officials with their 
large retiuivs and merchants; to aud fro 
between these towns. In 1395 I was informed 
by natives, rich and poor, that they would 
gladly use a train as a means of locomotion had 
they one, which, iudeed. is not to be wondered 
at when we take into accouut the fact that a 
journey occupyiug. say, two days with its 
accompanying necessary expenditure of money 
ou hotel accommodation aud consequently 
euhanced price of food could be performed in 
almost so many hours aud at one quarter of the 
cost. The consideration of time does not 
appear to appeal to these people, ftow as to 
freight I must meutiou the following facts 
which are conclusive as to the desirability from 
every point of view of eouueeUug the trade 
centres in this province by rail. 

A. — The freight rate from Wei Hsien to 
Kiaochow, a distance of 70 Euglish miles, is 
7 large cash per catty. This is the Hong 
Cheng catty, equal to lbs. 125 avoirdupois, 
Thus for 1,600 catties— 1 ton of 2,000 lbs.— we 
have a freight rate of 1 1,200 large cash, which 
in*1895 equalled about $11 Mexican. 

B. — From Wei Hsien to Tsiugchowfu — a dis- 
tance of 40 English mile* — the rate is 5 large 
cash per catty. This gives 8.000 large cash, 
which, at the rate above quoted, gave $8 
Mexican per ton. Hence, from Tsing Chow-f u 
to Kiaochow, a distance 330 li or 110 English 
miles, the freight rate is $19 Mexican per 
ton. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
The foregoing figures are fairly representa- 
tive of the Shantung freight rates; but I must 
mention that they only hold good in the spring 
and autumn. During the rainy season and winter 
months they do not hold good, but must be in- 
creased according to the exigencies of the wea- 
ther and roads. The line which I have just 
referred to and which is to be constructed 
will no donbt be continued to Tai Au-fu and 
I'chow-fu, and I believe the latter city is to be 
connected directly with Kiaocho*v hay. thus a 
circle will be formed. The towns situated more 
to the west make the Grand Canal their M Appian 
Way." The new open port at Tsing-tau, which 
is situated at the entrance to Kiaochow bay, has 
a very desirable location, and, geographically 
speaking, the bay has everything in its 
favour and should become a large commer- 
cial port. Of course, money must be ex- 
pended and dredging at certain places. The 
soundings, I may mention, are in some places 
very uneven. Still the only thing to my mind 
which pan mar the success of our German 
friends' new colony is too much officialdom. 
The gentleman with the brass buttons must 
not be too much en evidence* He is the 
only one who cau wreck the new Far East- 
ern venture of the Fatherland. The Chinese 
authorities had intended at some time 
to fortifiy Kiaochow bay and make it the 
headquarters of the Peivang Squadron, but 
the time never came. The bay and waters 
outside are very free from fogs, which is a 
great consideration to mariners, who for 
many months yearly experience this dreaded 
enemy while running between Shanghai and 
Chef oo. As to the untapped sources of wealth. 
The hills, which are so unproductive when 
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viewed from the standpoint of the husbandman 
are, we know, plentifully endowed with buried 
wealth. Coal, iron, silver gelena, gold, copper, 
asbestos, cinnabar, end mica are kuowu to 
exist, while at Fcbow-fu, it is said, diamonds 
have been found. All these lie merely awaiting 
the time when the development of the province 
upon sound lines begins. Then, indeed, will 
fortunesmile upon the poor half -starved labourer 
of Shantung. Secured against famine by the 
introduction of steam locomotion and with an 
honestday's labour, with its accompanying finan- 
cial results, always open to him, the condition of 
his now miserable and wretched existence will 
indeed be altered. But this is so widely known 
and understood that further comment upon my 
part is needless. No matter how things, political 
or commercial, may go, it will take many years 
of hard and conscientious work to bring about 
anything like desideratum not only in Shan- 
tung, but all over China. There is no panacea 
for th« sick man of the Far £ast, no short 
path to success. Nothing but persisteut effort 
will achieve the desired results. 

M. O.'S. 



